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But, in speaking of Iceland, it is necessary to 
speak of Hekla. ‘This mountain is the Hamlet of 
the island, and must, on no account, be omitted 
from any survey of its physicial phenomena. On 
the ground of stature it can make no great pre- 
tensions, as it is only about 5,700 feet in height; 
and, in regard to personal appearance, travellers 
sometimes feel unable to conceal their vexation at 
its want of majesty. But its northern position, its 
voleanic vivacity, and the peculiarity of its erup- 
tions, have combined to bring it into sinister re- 
pute. Planted at a distance of about thirty miles 
from the southern coast, it forms a bill twenty 
miles in circumference at the base, and is crowned 
with three blackened peaks, which are sometimes 
spotted, sometimes covered with snow. 

To reach these is a task of difficulty. From 
Neefreholt, the Chamouni of the mountain, to the 
summit, is about seven miles, of which nearly 
four may be performed on pony-back. At first, 
you canter very pleasantly through green patches 
of pasture; then, threading a narrow gorge, you 
enter a great, silent, secluded amphitheatre, which 
forms, according to tradition, a gateway to the re- 
gions of perdition; for it is beneath this volcano 
that Hela (Death) torments the spirits of the lost; 
and here, time after time (if the peasantry may be 
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pearing on every side of it. The crater was fun- 


nel shaped, about one hundred and fifty feet deep, 
and about the same distance across at the top. 
This was one of four craters where the fire burst 
out in 1845. After the eruption they had caved 
in, and remained as we now saw them. In a row 
above this one, extending towards the top of the 
mountain, were three other craters, all similar in 
appearance. Our progress now was one cf great 
danger. At our left was the north side of the 
mountain; and for a long distance it was a per- 
pendicular wall, dropping off more than a thousand 
feet below us. A large stone thrown over never 
sent back an echo. The craters were on our right, 
and between these and the precipice on our left we 
threaded a narrow ridge of sand not wider than a 
common foot-path. A more awful scene, or a more 
dangerous place, I hope never to be in. Had it 
not been for my long staff, 1 never could have pro- 
ceeded. The dangers and terrors of the scene 
were greatly increased by the clouds and cold wind 
that came up on our left, and the smoke and sul- 
phurous stench that rose from the craters on our 
right. One moment we were in danger of falling 
over the perpendicular side of the mountain on 
the one hand, and the next of being swallowed up 
in the burning crater on the other. Our path was 
exceedingly steep, and for nearly a quarter of a 
mile we pursued it with slow and cautious steps. 
Old Nero saw the danger, and set up a dismal 
howl. A few moments after he slipped, and was 
near falling into the fiery pit. In five minutes an 
animal or a man would have been baked to a cin- 
der. Pursuing our way by the four craters, our 
path widened, and half an hour more brought us 
to the top of the mountain. Our purpose was ac- 
complished—we stood on the summit of Mount 
Hekla.” 

The view from this elevation is undoubtedly one 
of the most remarkable on the face of the globe. 
Such a mixture of beauty and desolation is not, 
perhaps, to be witnessed from any other mountain- 
top. Painted before you, as in a colossal panorama, 
lie green valleys threaded by silvery streams— 
plains speckled with peaceful lakes—slopes cov- 
ered with purple heather—snatches of dark-look- 
ing shrubberry which represent the forests of the 


believed,) she has been seen driving the souls of|land—to the south, the rippling ocean, from whose 


the dead, particularly after some bloody battle has 


bosom the tall cliffs of the Westmann Isles rise 


been fought. Next, passing over a long slope of|perpendicularly to a height of two thousand feet ; 


volcanic sand, you dismount from the ponies, which 
the Icelanders tie head to tail, so as to form a liv- 
ing circle, and then address yourself to the real 
hardships of the ascent. Sometimes scrambling 
over the hard, sharp lava, which cuts the hands or 
knees like a knife; sometimes trudging, ankle deep, 
through the fine black sand and loose ashes: 
sometimes struggling over the slag, which slips 
from beneath the foot at every step, you reach the 
crater, which was scooped out of the mountain 
during the eruptions of 1845-6. As seen by Pliny 
Miles, its aspect was worthy of the grim goddess 
who is reputed to haunt the volcano :— 

“What a terrible chasm! Indeed, it seemed 
like hell itself,—fire and brimstone literally—dark, 
curling smoke, yellow sulphur, and red cinders ap- 


whilst to the north, the eye wanders over an ex- 
panse of volcanic cones, smoking craters, domes of 
ice, fields of snow, bideous tracts of lava, streams 
of stones which once flowed like rivers—in fact, 
over a region so withered and shattered that it 
looks the picture of a “chaos in creation.” It is 
here, indeed, that the giants of frost and the spirits 
of fire seemed to have joined battle, and fought like 
the Berserkers of old, until exhausted by fury, 
they laid themselves down to rest for a season, 
their weapons still in hand, and wrath, inextin- 
guishable wrath, yet raging in their hearts. 

The eruptions of this voleano have been chroni- 
cled since 1004 (a.D.) Twenty-four black-letter 
years appear in its calendar. There have been 
intervals of seventy-four, seventy-six, and seventy- 


seven years between its paroxysms; but few Ice- 
landers who attained the ordinary term of life could 
expect to do so without hearing more than once 
that the terrible mountain wasin labour. In 1300 
the annalists assert that Hekla was rent in its 
agony from top to bottom—yes, down to its very 
centre, they say; but the awful gash, now marked 
by a deep ravine, was partially healed by the col- 
lapse of the rock and the falling in of stony mas- 
ses. During the convulsions of 1766, Sir Joseph 
Banks states that ashes were carried to a distance 
of one hundred and eighty miles, that the cattle in 
the neighbourhood were either choked by the 
noisome vapours or starved for want of food, and 
that when the stomachs of some were opened, 
they were discovered to be full of volcanic dust. 
Besides Hekla, however, there are many burning 
mountains in this island, and some of them bave 
played a still more mischievous part. From Kra- 
bla a stream of molten rock was ejected between 
the years 1724 and 1730, and rushed into the lake 
Myvatn, where it killed the fish, dried up the 
waters, and continued to burn with a blue flame 
for several days. But there is no eruption so 
darkly renowned in Icelandic history as that of 
Skaptar Yokul in 1783. Skaptar is a mountain 
in the south-eastern quarter of the island, or rather 
it is a part of a cluster of mountains which seem 
to lay their heads together to bear up a huge 
snowy field apparently inaccessible to human foot. 
From an account published by Chief-Justice Ste- 
phenson, who was sent by the Danish sovereign, to 
hold an inquest, as it were, over the disaster (though 
his narrative has been charged with some exaggcra- 
tion), it appears that throughout the syssel, or 
county in which this Yékul is situate, the ground 
was seized with shivering-fits on the lst of June, 
which increased in intensity from day to day, and 
seemed to forbode some hideous convulsion. On 
the 8th, pillars of smoke were seen to shoot up 
amongst the hills, and speedily formed a great 
black bank in the air, from which sand and ashes 
fell so profusely, that at Sida the light was quite 
obscured, and the ground in the neigbourhood cov- 
ered to the depth of an inch. Terrible were the 
subterranean noises which were then heard. The 
sounds were like the thunder of meeting cataracts. 
The inhabitants left their houses in affright, and 
pitched their tents in the open fields. On the 10th, 
jets of fire were observed amongst the peaks to the 
north, and then a torrent of glowing lava burst 
from the voleano. Rushing in a south-east direction, 
it approached the river Skaptar, and dashed into 
its bed. Imagine the conflict which ensued between 
the two streams! The struggle was fearful, but, 
hissing in his death-throes, the river god at last 
succumbed. In less than four-and-twenty hours 
that rapid torrent, swollen as it was, had ceased to 
exist. Its place was taken by the fiery invader. 
The lava not only rapidly filled the gorge through 
which the river ran, though in some places the 
banks were nearly six hundred feet high and two 
hundred wide, but flooded the adjoining lands, 
and at Aa swallowed up pastures and houses with 
merciless voracity. Sweeping along the channel 
of the stream with awful impetuosity, the molten 








land, 

Fortunately, a great lake, or, as some say, an 
unfathomed chasm in the river, lay across its path. 
Into this it poured with a horrible noise for seve- 
ral days in succession; but when this reservoir 
was filled to the brim, the burning flood resumed 
its progress, and dividing into various currents, 
burned up a number of farms and woods as it ran 
its mad but magnificent race. Now and then it 
spread over certain ancient lava tracts, and pene- 
trating every fissure and cayern, produced the 
strangest effects; sometimes driving out the air 
through the chinks with a horrible whistle, some- 
times melting and firing the old deposits, and not 
unfrequently blowing up the crust and hurling 
great masses of rock to a considerable height. 
Huge blocks of stone, torn from their site and 
heated till they became red-hot, were seen floating 
in the stream. The water which came down from 
the fountains of the Skaptar, and from the melt- 
ing snows, was intercepted on reaching the lava, 
and, boiling, overflowed many pastures and wood- 
lands which the molten deluge had spared. Be- 
sides the river, numerous brooks and streams were 
dammed up by the torrents of lava, and many 
farms and buildings were consequently submerged. 
At Skal the people had seen the fiery tide approach, 
and waited breathlessly to learn whether it would 
be necessary to flee. ‘To their great relief, it pass- 
ed at a short distance; but on the 2lst of June, 
the rivulets, which were distended by rain, and 
denied their usual outlet, attacked the church and 
village, and next morning the steaming waters were 
surging with violence over the drowned hamlet. 
In its attempts to reach Skal, the lava ascended 
the slope of the hill to some distance, rolling up its 
covering of moss as if it were a large picce of cloth 
folded by human hands. Numerous eruptions from 
the voleano, between the 18th of June and the 
13th of July, fed the fire-streams with new mate- 
rial, and as the older effusions were now becoming 
stiffer and more consolidated, the fresher currents 
were seen rolling above them, until in some places 
the lava attained a thickness of six hundred feet. 
The Stapafoss waterfall on the Skaptar river was 
dried up; but the molten matter came down in its 
stead, and swept over the precipice in a splendid 
cataract of fire, filling up the enormous cavity at 
its base before it proceeded on its deadly way. At 
the commencement of August, the lava, which had 
now choked up the Skaptar river, and swamped 


the neighbouring grounds, struck off to the north-| 


east, and poured into the Hversfliot—a stream 
almost equal in size and nearly parallel in course. 
Great was the consternation of the people who 
lived on its lower banks to see it begin to fume, to 
find it grow excessively hot, and then to observe it 
disappear altogether. What could they expect? 
They knew what had happened in the adjoining 
district, and gloomily awaited the appearance of 
the enemy. Down he came. Heralded by light- 
nings and thunders, signalled by pillars of fire and 


matter issued from amongst the hills, and seemed | perhaps, than ever issved from volcano before, that) differing from our own, having been expressed } 
as if it would deluge the whole plain of Medal-|the mountain returned to its ordinary condition. 


them on a point which we have had very much at 
heart. Few persons in our religious Society, can 
have attentively and with serious thoughtfulness 
Musings and Nemories. eee what has been going on around them 
uring the past few years, without having had 
A RIGHT THINKING MAN. abundant evidence of the facility with which some 
I have read somewhere, that orthodoxy is our people change their opinion respecting the promi- 
own dozy, and heterodoxy, the doxy of those who|nent persons on the field of action. We haye 
differ from us in judgment. This is a true de-|heard an individual express a total want of con. 
finition, as it is to be found written in the mental| fidence in another, because of some expressions 
dictionaries of most men, women and children.|unguardedly uttered it may be, at any rate not in 
Our own view of what is truth, of course, more] accordance with the opinion of the condemner, and 
or less, controls our judgment of the opinions we|in a very short time thereafter, have listened to 
hear expressed, and actions we perceive accom-|the late fault-finder declaring with great satisfac. 
plished. Self-interest is generally in some shape) tion that they never would doubt that person again, 
or other actuating us in our praise or condemna-|The great change of judgment in his favour, hay. 
tion of those around us. If we know them tojing been all brought about, by his having in a 
uphold some favourite doctrine and policy of ours,| matter of some importance, coincided in judgment 
if we feel that we have benefited pecuniarily or| with his late opposer. Our estimate of the cha- 
otherwise, through their personal kindnesses, reli-| racter of those around us, ought to be formed with 
gious movements, or political practices, we almost|so much care, as that it would not be very mate- 
unavoidably feel disposed to magnify their virtue,|rially shaken by an inadvertent expression, which 
and diminish their frailties whilst giving an esti-| may not be in accordance with the general current 
mate of their characters. Old Mose, a female] of their actions. 
cake baker and confectioner of Hampstead, Eng- —__++—_ 
land, iu rendering her reason for judging an indi-| Liberian Cotton—We have examined a small 
vidual to be a right thinking man, very honestly] lot of cotton grown upon the farm of Samuel H. 
acknowledges the influence of selfish motives in}G, Sharp, in Bassa county, Liberia. It is ver 
prompting her favourable judgnient. She had long) clean and white, of good staple and strength. An 
been che confectioner of the town, but a person| experienced manufacturer of this city pronounces 
from London had entered into competition with] it “an excellent article—equal to good Georgia or 
her, and many of her customers led off by the fine} Florida cotton.” One of our oldest eotton brokers 
appearance of the new shop, and deeming it more) says such cotton would sell here at seventeen cents 
genteel, perhaps, to patronize the new comer, had|per pound readily. S. H.G. Sharp emigrated a 
deserted the simple, old fashioned Mose. This] few years since from Haddonfield, N.J., and as it 
conduct gave great trouble to the plain, substan-|js believed that he has no practical acquaintance 
tial cake baker, who perhaps trembled lest she) with the cultivation of cotton, the sample before us 
\should not have enough business left to enable her) is probably produced from the native African seed, 
to make both ends meet. he noted writer, Joanna|and without much, if any, culture or attention, 
Baillie, who patronized the old woman, calling on} Africa will soon yield a vast supply of cotton, 
her one day to order a cake for supper, found her| That already grown is reported to be of longer and 
in great distress, because of the death of Chief Jus-| firmer staple, more like our Sea Island cotton, than 
tice Tindal. “ Ob,” said the mournful woman, any raised in India. Every year sees an increase 
“What a loss! what a heavy loss to his country !| of arrivals in English ports of West African cotton, 
for Justice Tindal was a right thinking man.”| Ten years ago but 235 pounds were shipped; in 
Joanna quietly replied, “ He was indeed an ex-|1859, the quantity exported was 700,000 pounds, 
cellent man, but I don’t quite understand what you) The plant is perennial, and consequently the la- 
mean by a right thinking man.” “ Just a right| bour and expense of replanting are saved. Land 
thinking man,” returned her neighbour Mose, “ a} can be procured almost for nothing, and an abun- 
man that took up with no new faugled notions, but| dance of free labour can be had, not exceeding one 
always ordered his mince pies here at Christmas.” half the interest per annum upon the average cost 
Many a man has been highly praised for no} of a field hand at the south. Competent and as- 
better reason than because he had his mince pies piring persons of African blood have, in western 
‘made by the eulogizer. It is true, Chief Justice Africa, a field for the untrammelled employment 
Tindal was a man of note, and no doubt had his|of their powers. They can also there develope a 
praises uttered by many a legal brother, for learn-| sentiment of negro nationality, looking to the civi- 
ed decisions displaying a clear knowledge of the} lization of their ancestral continent. ‘The commer- 
intricacies, as well as the noble principles of law;/cial importance of this movement should not be 
but the cake baker knew nothing about such kind overlooked, as affording a profitable market for 
of things. What was the upholding the Consti-| our cotton gins, agricultural implements and ma- 
tution of England to her, in comparison with the|nufactories. Let us bind Liberia to America by 
keeping up with reputation her old established con-| ties of generous sympathy. It appeals strongly to 





(To be continued.) 










For “The Friend.” 











smoke in the distance, he dashed furiously along 
the bed of the river, streaming over its banks, and 
then, having reached the open country, spread his 
glowing waves across the plain to the distance of 
four miles within the space of a single evening, 
Continuing to flow until the end of August, the 
invader licked up some farms, drove the inhabit- 
ants from others, and spread devastation wherever 
he appeared. For several years afterwards the 
vapour still arose from particular spots, as if the 
fury of the intruder were even then unsatiated. 
It was not until February, 1784, after ejecting a 
prodigious quantity of lava {rom its entrails, greater, 


fectionery shop? How could any right thinking] philanthropy and to christian feeling, for its suc- 
person in Hampstead have holiday pies, sweet} ess effectually annihilates the slave trade, and 


cakes, hot muffins, or even candies for their child- proves the wedge for the christianizing of Africa 
ren, which had not been compounded after the by native agencies.— Ledger. 
|true orthodox manner at her shop ? 


_ Well, if we were all fairly to examine our opi- Learning gives us a fuller convietion of the im- 

nions of those around us, I doubt not but that! perfections of our nature; which, one would think, 
many of them would be found to have a very might dispose us to modesty: for the more a man 
trifling foundation; not a whit more substantial knows, the more he discovers his ignorance. 
than cake making Mose’s judgment of Tindal. ; — 
Individuals for whom we had great esteem, and on} Thou must hold communion with God, or thy 
Whose judgment we have set a high value, often-|soul will die. Thou must walk with God, or Satan 
itimes sink very low in our view, and even become} will walk with thee. Thou must grow in grace or 
objects of our suspicion, merely from a sentiment|thou wilt dose it. 
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try calling the attention of the people to the value 
of cotton as an export. Prizes, consisting of mo- 
ney, medals and cotton gins, have been offered. 
One farmer has cleared fifty acres for cultivation, 
and a number of others have also various quanti- 
ties of land employed in growing cotton. An an- 
nual fair is held, at which the products of the 
country are exhibited and prizes awarded. The 
committee hope that merchants and others will 
second these laudable efforts by sending out orders 
for the purchase of all the cotton which the people 
of Liberia can raise. Encouragement in their first 
efforts is needed to create a permanent export cot- 
ton trade. 

The Gold Coast—No part of Africa offers a 
finer opening than this splendid region. The Gold 
Coast is under British rule. The governor of the 
colony is deeply interested in the promotion of the 
growth of cotton, and has promised to aid the ef- 
forts of the committee to the utmost of his power. 
Two agricultural societies have been formed, one 
in the eastern district at Cape Coast Castle, anda 
branch in the western district at Accra. An ar- 
rangement has been made with the natives by the 
government for the payment of the poll-tax in cot- 
ton. The Agricultural Society at Accra, in con- 
junction with a Lancashire firm, are purchasing 
this cotton at $d. per lb., in the seed, and after- 
wards cleaning and packing it for shipment. Many 
tons of cotton have been thus accumulated, and 
several shipments which have reached Liverpool 
have been sold at 7d. to 74d. per lb. An agent 
has been sent into the interior to advise the people 
to extend their cultivation, and there is now no 
doubt that, with the co-operation of the colonial 
government, an extensive export trade in cotton 








in London offering to take £2,000 worth of shares, 
This project opens a new feature, by the introduc- 
tion of Africans, trained to the system of cotton 
cultivation in the United States, and may ultimate- 
ly exercise immense influence upon the destinies of 
the native population as a means for the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade. 

The River Niger.—The committee have had 
their attention directed to the importance of en- 
couraging the establishment of trading stations 
along the banks of this river. They have memo- 
rialized Her Majesty’s government on the subject 
of giving effectual protection to traders. A cotton 
trade is about to be established at Onitsha, under 
the auspices of an industrial institution in London. 
Sample bales of cotton have been received from 
Onitsha and from Rabba, valued from 6d. to 8d. 
per lb.; and it is affirmed by Dr. Baikie and Licut. 
Glover, of the Niger expedition, and also by 
McGregor Laird, of the African Steamship Com- 
pany, that immense quantities of this cotton may 
be bought in the seed at $d. per Ib., or at 2d. to 
3d., ready cleaned. The committee feel justified in 
asserting that great progress has already been 
made along the entire west coast of Africa, in ex- 
tending and giving permanence to the cotton cul- 
ture and export of these extensive regions. 

Angola.—This country situated more to the 
southwest of Africa, possesses great natural ad- 
vantages for a large export cotton trade. It is 
under Portuguese government; but it has been 
found, from the import of twenty-six bales by a 
firm who are members of this Association, who 
made a trial shipment, that at present the means 
of communication with this country are two infre- 
quent and costly to render it profitable. The Por- 
will spring up. The agent who was sent into the|tuguese are, however, likely to import considerable 
interior reported that in one district alone 70,000] supplies from this quarter into Lisbon for their own 
people were already engaged in growing, spinning|consumption, and they are making efforts in this 
and weaving cotton. The whole line of the west-|direction. This will again relieve the Liverpool 
ern coast of Africa is studded with towns, many| market to a certain extent from the demand for 
of them containing 100,000 inhabitants, in which} Portuguese consumption. 
regular cotton marts are established, and from} Natal—The goveroment of Natal has during 
which unlimited supplies may be obtained. There|the past year ordered a considerable supply of seed 
are many millions of Africans whose Jabour may,| for distribution among the Zulus under British rule; 
in this way, be actively employed in the service of|and steps have been taken to arrange the payment 
the cotton trade, and among whom manufactures} of the hut ¢az in cotton. Numerous farmers have 
would find an inexhaustible market. begun to grow cotton from seed sent by this Asso- 

Elmina, Benin, Old Calabar and the Cume-|ciation, and one proprietor has cultivated cotton on 
roons.—At all these places the committee are in|a fair scale. A sample bale sent by him was sold 
communication with traders or missionaries who/on his behalf by the committee, worth 9d. per lb. 
have been furnished with cotton gins, seed or other| In one of his letters he reports that he had already 
assistance in aid of their first efforts. 100,000 Ibs. of cotton on hand, which he was pre- 

Lagos, Abbeokuta.—From Lagos the bulk of| paring for shipment to England. The committee 
the present African supplies are obtained; several|are of opinion that Natal offers eminent advanta- 
traders have here entered more largely into the] ges as a cotton-growing country, and they are de- 
trade, and a considerable amount of machinery for|sirous of doing all in their power to aid in their 
encouragement to its introduction among his own! cleaning and packing cotton has been sent out dur-| development. 
people. ing the past year. During the twelve months pre- tape Colony.—The Grahamstown Agricultural 

Madeira.—I\n the Island of Madeira, and at|ceding March, 1859, 1,800 bales were imported | Society have applied to the committee for cotton 
Bulama, one of the Bijonga Islands, containing|from the west coast of Africa into London and/|seed, which is now being sent out. hey state that 
5,000 inhabitants, cotton is being grown. Liverpool; the greater part of which was imported |‘ Wheat is ill-adapted for growth in this colony, 

Sierra Leone.—At Sierra Leone, an English} into London. From March, 1859, to March, 1860,|being liable to attacks of rust. This year the 
trader is commencing the cultivation, and an intel-| nearly 1,600 bales have been imported into Liver-|crops have been destroyed by that disease. Many 
ligent native merchant is introducing cottcn gins, pool alone, and 1,847 bales into London. From| farmers are hence looking out anxiously for some 
for cleaning the native cotton, which he will pur-|the West Coast the exports have therefore risen|less precarious method of employing their capital 
chase and send to England. from 1,800 bales, in 1858-9, to 3,447 bales injand skill, and cotton seems of all other things the 

Sherbro.—Her Majesty's Consul of the Sherbro| 1859-60, or nearly one hundred per cent. in twelve| most promising. Some years ago cotton was tried 
county, lying to the south of Sierra Leone, and| months. with excellent results, but an irruption of the Kaf- 
also an English merchant at Sherbro, are now en-| A treaty has been negotiated with the chiefs of firs put an end to the attempt.” 
gaged in making arrangements for the export of| Abbcokuta, by an exploring expedition connected| The discoverics of Dr. Livingstone have prompt- 
the native African cotton which may be purchased| with the African Civilization Society of New York,|ed a movement, in conjunction with the Oxford aud 
there in large quantities. for the allotment of lands to be devoted to cotton|Cambridge Mission, for establishing a European 

Liberia,—The President of Liberia is taking] cultivation, by a colony of free colored people from| colony in the valley of the Shire, a branch of the 
gteat interest in the introduction of cotton cultiva-|the United States. ‘They will commence with a|River Zambezi. An industrial department con- 
tion among the free coloured population of his re-|farm of 500 acres. A company is in course of| nected with this mission will send out agricultural 
public. An agent has been sent through the coun-| formation to assist this movement—one gentleman|implements with machinery suited for cotton culti- 


From Hunt's Magazine. 
The Future Supply of Cotton. 
(Continued from page 350.) 

The following is a summary of what has been 
accomplished during the past year by the efforts 
of the Association : 

Europe. 


Turkey.—In European Turkey, through the in- 
fluence of Her Majesty’s consuls, many of the na- 
tive cultivators have commenced the cultivation of 
cotton; but little progress has been made, owing to 
the existing oppressive system of taxation and of- 
ficial exactions. 

Greece—The Home Minister of Greece has, 
during the past year, introduced the cultivation of 
American cotton, from seed sent out by this Asso- 
ciation, into the departments of Argolide, Argos, 
Nauplis, Attica, Livadia, Thebes, Eubuie, Scopelos, 
Chalcis, Ageon, Steron, Caristion, Distion, Erpse- 
on, Caristeon, Achaie, Patras, Laconie, Gythion, 
Trimsee, Boion, Epidaurus, Monombatia. 

Cyprus.—In the Island of Cyprus an effort is 
being made for the cultivation of cotton upon an 
estate of 80,000 acres of land. A merchant has 
sent out machinery, at considerable cost, for the 
cleaning and packing of cotton, the produce of a 
large quantity of seed supplied to him by the com- 
mittee. 

Asia Minor.—Within the last few weeks Sir 
Macdonald Stephenson, engaged upon the railway 
now in progress from Smyrna into the great Val- 
ley of the Meander, has tendered his services to 
the committee, by the distribution of seed among 
‘the farmers of Asia Minor stating that “the re- 
sources of the country are almost inexhaustible.” 









































AFRICA. 


Egypt.—A report is now in the press, and will 
shortly be published by the committee, giving the 
origin, progress and present extent of cotton culti- 
vation in Egypt, with many valuable suggestions 
as to the means by which the committee may pro- 
mote an increase of growth in that fertile country, 
from its present annual average of 100,000 bales 
to 1,000,000 of bales. Funds for this purpose 
will be required, and the committee have every 
confidence that their efforts in this quarter will be 
zealously seconded by the trade. 

Tunis.—The progress of the experiments which 
were two years since begun in Tunis have been 
unfortunately checked; but the committee has 
been assured that His Highness the Bey of Tunis 
is resolved that no means shall be left untried to 
render his territory a source of cotton supply. 
Fully impressed with the great advantages which 
have accrued to Egypt from cotton agriculture, he 
is animated with a disposition to give the utmost 
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vation, cleaning and packing, and there is every 
reason to hope that great results will accrue from 
this movement, providing the experiment is judi- 
ciously and energetically carried out. Lyons Mc- 
Leod, Esq., lately Her Majesty’s consul at Mo- 
zambique, reports that he has seen cotton abun- 
dantly grown at Inhambane, and numerous other 

arts of the East Coast of Africa, as far north as 

ozambique. 

(To be continued.) 





Selected. 
John Barclay. 

The following memorandum is without date. 
‘We are placed here on earth only for a sea- 
son: like travellers at an inn, we are permitted to 
take shelter for a night in this frail habitation: it 
is a strange place, and has but temporary and 
middling accommodations; and all the comfort it 
affords, is far inferior to the abundance, which we 
expect will be dealt to us in our Father's mansion, 
our heavenly home. None of those numerous ob- 
jects which we see around, rightly belong to us; 
they are not our property, strictly speaking; but 
are lent to us for the supply of our necessities, for 
our comfort, for the right enjoyment of them. | 
have often wished that this view of life might ocea- 
sionally occupy our minds. Let us consider what 
would be some of the consequences of taking such 
a view of life, as I have ventured to point out. 
Let us see what ought properly to follow, from the 
establishment of such a principle as this, that the 
earth we inhabit is not our rest, that we are but 
pilgrims and wanderers upon the face of it, that 
none of those things which our senses can perceive, 
are our own; but that we are only for a time 
permitted the use of them. How could we, with 
this principle in sight, abuse those innumerable 
blessings, which the great Giver of every good and 
perfect gift, has been pleased to bestow ; how could 
we do otherwise than apply all those natural things, 
which are in mercy provided for us, to the pur- 
poses for which they were intended. Then, among 
many other good effects, there would be no servile 
and degrading obedience to custom and fashion; 
but such simplicity in our way of living, such 
denial of whatever is superfluous, expensive, use- 
less, or productive of injury to the mind, as is now 
scarcely thought of or understood.” 


ails iiss 
For “The Friend.” 
MUSINGS IN VIEW OF THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 


TO 8. T. 


The breakers’ distant roar 
With soothing mellowed voice, 
Steals softly from the shore, 
And bids my soul rejoice. 


Not with exulting thrills 
Of rapture, wildly bright, 
But the deep peace which fills 
With thankful calm delight. 


Sea-birds with tuneless throats, 
Flash by on rapid wing, 

Whilst loud accordant notes 
For them the billows sing. 


Mute are sweet warblings found, 
Where voice of surge is high, 
Yet, ’mid its power of sound, 
Is heard the sea-birds’ cry. 


They utter calls of joy, 

Whilst breasting breeze and wave, 
And loving voice employ 

When billows loudly rave. 


No lengthened song to swe]l, 
Wild ocean notes above; 
But clear glad sounds to tell, 

Of active life and love. 






So sound forth notes of faith, 
Ry hopeful christians given ; 
’Mid woe, and want and death, 
Speaking full-voiced of heaven. 


Oh, ocean! how I love 

To gaze upon thy face; 
Howe’er thy waters move, 

They speak of power and grace. 


The notes thy waves impart, 
Which evermore they raise, 

Like love in ransomed heart, 
Breathe ceaseless peace and praise. 


I watch each billow rise, 

To break and rise once more, 
Still onward till it dies 

In beauty on the shore. 


They type life’s fleeting day ; 

My eyes are filled with tears, 
As loved ones past away, 

Come back from parted years. 


Children once by my side, 
A fair and precious band, 
Thrown wave-like from life’s tide, 
To break on death’s cold strand. 


Though lapsed from loving sight, 
Not lost are they to me, 

I know them swelling bright, 
On Life’s eternal sea. 


I sorrow not for them, 

Safe gathered in their youth, 
White-robed, with diadem 

Of spotless grace and truth. 


Now thoughts of parents come, 
Whose full day’s work was done, 
When mercy led them home 
With crowns of victory on. 


I saw their lives of love, 

Closed by sweet deaths of peace, 
And know their joy above, 

In life and love increase. 


Thus thankful thoughts arise, 
E’en from the ocean wave, 

With soft, sweet memories, 
Of loved beyond the grave. 


God in his works I trace, 
They power and wisdom prove, 
With the all-crowning grace, 
Supreme all-gathering love. 


3illows ! whose white caps raise, 
And break on yonder shore, 
Ye give me voice of praise, 
Ye bid me God adore. 


Clap! clap your hands ye waves, 
Shout ye to God above ; 

Let every wind that raves 
Proclaim his sovereign love. 


Where’er the sea and earth, 
Is arched with starry skies, 

From all his works sent forth, 
Let Hallelujahs rise. 


Had we but bearts to know, 
E’en to our senses dim, 

Would come in ceaseless flow, 
Thanksgiving’s glory Hymn. 





A Combination against Tobacco—An anti- 
tobacco organization is now forming throughout 
France, and the men that give tone to society there 
belong to it, such as physicians, lawyers, savans, 
state councillors, &c., all resolved to wage un- 
ceasing warfare on that enemy to the health and 
pocket of man. If these reformers curtail its con- 
sumption, the result will be felt in the public re- 
venue of France, for the annual income from the 


government monopoly of tobacco amounts to nearly 
$40,000,000. 





David’s pen never wrote more sweetly than 
when dipped in the ink of affliction. 


For “The Friend.” 
The Why—Butter was Hardened without I¢e, 


In view of the almost absolute want of the prac. 
tice of considering the reason why? that prevails 
amongst many young persons,—and of the negl 
in too many instances, of teachers to instil a spirit 
of inquiry into the minds of their pupils, it is not 
much to be wondered at that the editor of “ The 
Friend” should have doubted, as it appears he did, 
the ability of many boarding-school girls to solve 
in a month the query, (about cooling butter.) Ig 
must be acknowledged that the business and duties 
to which most young women are accustomed in thé 
household at home, are not greatly calculated to 
develop the powers of their minds; and this ma 
serve as an excuse for the small show of philoso. 
phical reasoning to be observed in the sex, until 
direct education has brought it to light. That de. 
partment, therefore, of the duties of teachers hay. 
ing in view the awakening of the dormant facul- 
ties, and applying them to solutions of the ordinary 
phenomena of nature, cannot be too carefully and 
patiently studied. And in connexion I would 
suggest, as the product of much experience, that the 
method of prescnting directly to the view and ob- 
servation of young persons many of the operations 
of business, such as the various arts, trades, manu- 
factures, mining, &c., present, is an efficient means 
of calling up inquiries, such as why? what for? 
&e. At the same time, such occasions afford fa- 
vourable opportunity for the intelligent teacher to 
challenge an investigation of the processes and 
principles involved in the art or business under 
observation ; or it may be needful he should take 


a leading part in the investigation himself. Teach- 


ing should not be the art of explaining the books, 
so much as cultivating by observation and inquiry 
a knowledge of the workings of nature’s laws in 
the outward visible world, and also in world of 
mind. T. C. 

Some of my pupils have offered the enclosed 
solution of the butter question, which with the re- 
marks above, are submitted. 


To the Editor of “The Friend.”—Having no- 
ticed a question in thy last number, in regard to 
which a doubt was expressed whether any of the 
boarding-school girls could answer it in a month— 
with great respect for the judgment of the editor,— 
we venture to offer the following simple, extem- 
porary solution, in which at least a dozen of my 
fellow pupils concur. 

If water is thrown over unglazed earthenware, 
it, being very porous, will imbibe a portion, which 
evaporating, will carry off the heat from the air 
within it, and its mouth being under water, the 
outer air is excluded, and as the water evaporates 
from the pores it steals away the heat from the 
confined air, and then from the butter, which grows 
hard in consequence. 

West Grove B. S., Seventh mo. 8th, 1861. 





A Telegraphic Feat—The President’s message 
to Congress at the opening of the extra session, 
which was handed in at the Washington office 
of the American Telegraph Company at 2 o'clock 
and twenty minutes P. M., was transmitted by 
telegraph, and the whole, amounting to sixty-three 
hundred words, placed in the hands of the agents 
of the Associated Press at New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, at 330 P. M., thus consuming one 
hour and ten minutes in its transmission. This is 
the greatest feat of telegraphing on record. 

Wealth is a rank soil, in which, unless carefully 
managed, the weeds will quickly spring up, over- 
top the plants and ehoke the grain. 
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+ good evil; and evil good? I wonder what law of 


Selected. 
Robert Barclays Proposition XY. 


(Continued from page 355.) 





they seek is due to them? Now if they neither|nied that honour? Or is it not rather the lordly 
sought, received, nor admitted such honour nor |insulting spirit of Lucifer, the prince of this world, 
titles, how came these by them ? 


If they say they | he that of old affected and sought after this honour, 


III. As to the first we affirm positively, that|did, let them prove it if they can: we find no such |and loved not to abide in the submissive low place? 
it is not lawful for Christians either to give or re-|thing in the scriptures. The Christians speak to/ And so all his children are possessed with the same 
ceive these titles of honour, as Your Holiness, Your|the apostles without any such denomination, neither | ambitious proud mind, seeking and coveting titles 


Majesty, Your Excellency, Your Eminency, Xe. 


saying, if it please Your Grace, Your Holiness, |of honour, which indeed belong not to them. For 


First, Because these titles are no part of that) Your Lordship, nor Your Worship; they are nei-|let us examine,* who they are that are honourable 


obedience which is due to magistrates or superiors ;|ther called My Lord Peter, nor My Lord Paul ; \indeed? 
neither doth the giving them add to or diminish|nor yet Master Peter, nor Master Paul; nor Doc-|the holy man? 
from that subjection we owe to them, which con-|tor Peter, nor Doctor Paul; but singly Peter and|the meek spirited man? 


Is it not the righteous man? Is it not 
Is it not the humble-hearted man, 


And are not such those 


sists in obeying their just and lawful commands, not| Paul; and that not only in the scripture, but for |that ought to be honoured among Christians? Now 


in titles and designations. 


some hundreds of years after: so that this appears|of these, may there not be poor Men, Labourers, 


Secondly, We find not that in the seripture any|to be a manifest fruit of the apostacy. for if these |silly Fishermen? And if so, how comes it that the: 
such titles are used, either under the law or the/titles arise either from the office or worth of the |titles of honour are not bestowed upon such? But 





gospel: but that in the speaking to kings, princes, 


(0 King! and that without any further designation, 


persons, it will not be denied, but the apostles de-|who are they that generally receive and look for 
or nobles, they used only a simple compellation, as, |served them better than any now that call for them. |this honour ? 


Are they not the rich ones, such as. 


But the case is plain, the apostles had the holiness, have abundance of the earth, as be like the rich 


save perhaps the name of the person, as, 0 King|the excellency, the grace; and because they were |glutton, such as are proud and ambitious, such as 


Agrippa, Xc. 


holy, excellent, and gracious, they neither used, nor |are oppressors of the poor, such as swell with lust 


Thirdly, It lays a necessity upon Christians most} admitted of such titles; but these having neither |and vanity, and all superfluity of naughtiness, who 
frequently to lie; because the persons obtaining| holiness, excellency, nor grace, will needs be so/are the very abomination and plague of the na- 


these titles, either by election or hereditarily, may 
frequently be found to have nothing really in them 
deserving them, or answering to them; as some to 
whom it is said, Your Excellency, having nothing 
of excellency in them; and he who is called Your 
Grace, appears to be an enemy to grace; and he 
who is called Your Honour, is known to be base 
and ignoble. I wonder what law of man, or what 
patent ought to oblige me to make a lie, in calling 






man can secure me, in so doing, from the just 
judgment of God, that will make me account for 
every idle word? And to lie is something more. 
Surely Christians should be ashamed that such 
laws, manifestly crossing the law of God, should 
be among them. 

If it be said, we ought in charity to suppose that 
they have these virtues, because the king has be- 
stowed those titles upon them, or that they are de- 
scended of such as deserve them ; 

I answer, Charity destroys not knowledge: I am 
not obliged by charity, either to believe or speak a 


called, to satisfy their ambitious and ostentatious |tions ? 


minds, which is a manifest token of their hypo-|ourable, that require and receive the titles of hon- 
crisy. 









cribed to princes, we do not find it given to any such | below? 
in the holy scripture; but that it is specially and |him, and disobey him? 
peculiarly ascribed unto God, as 1 Chron. xxix. 11.|honour that comes from God, but the honour of 
Job, xxxvii. 22; Psal. xxi. 5, and xxix. 4, and |this world, which the children of this world give and 
xlv. 3, and exiii. 1, and cxvi. 6; Isa. ii. 10, and | receive one from another; how can the ebildren of 
xxiv. 14, and xxvi. 10; Heb. i. 3: 2 Pet. i. 16 ;|God, such as are Christians indeed, give or receive 
and many more places. 
to the only wise God our Saviour, be glory and |under the reproof of Christ, who saith, that such- 
















Are not these they that are accounted hon- 


our, proud Hamans! Now whether is this the 
Fifthly, As to that title of Majesty, usually as-|honour that comes from God, or the honour from 
Doth God honour such as daily dishonour 
And if this be not the 


Hence saith Jude, ver. 25,|that honour among themselves, without coming: 


majesty, &c., not tomen. We find in scripture the|}asdo cannot believe? But further, if we respect the: 


proud king Nebuchadnezzar assuming this title to|cause that most frequently proeures. to men these- 


himself, Dan. iv. 30, who at that time received a|titles of honour, there is not one of a thousand that 
sufficient reproof, by a sudden judgment which came shall be found to be, because of any Christian vir-- 
upon him. ‘Therefore in all the compellations used |tue; but rather for things to be discommended 
to princes in the Old Testament, it is not to be|among Christians: as by the favour of princes,. 
found, nor yet in the New. Paul was very civil to| procured by flattering, and often by worse means.. 
Agrippa, yet he gives him no such title: neither Vea, the most frequent, and aecounted among men. 
was this title used among Christians in the primi-|the most honourable, is fighting, or some great mar- 
tive times. Hence the Keclesiastical History of the |tial exploit, whieh ean add nothing to a Christian's. 





lie. Now it is apparent, and cannot be denied by| Reformation of France, relating to the speech of|worth: since, sure it is, it were desirable there 
any, but that those virtues are not in many of the|the Lord Rochefort, at the assembly of the estates | were no fightings among Cbristians at, all; and in. 


persons expressed by the titles they bear; neither 
will they allow to speak so to such, in whom these 
virtues are, unless they be so dignified by outward 
princes. So that such as are truly virtuous, must 
not be styled by their virtues, because not privi- 
leged by the princes of this world; and such as 
have them not, must be so called, because they have 
obtained a patent so to be: and all this is done by 
those, who pretended to be his followers, that com- 
manded his disciples, not to be called of men Mas- 
ter; and told them, such could not believe, as re- 
ceived honour one from another, and sought not the 
honour which cometh from God only. ‘This is so 
plain, to such as will indeed be Christians, that it 
needs no consequence. 

Fourthly, As to those titles of Holiness, Emi- 
hency, and Exellency, used among the Papists to 
the Pope and Cardinals, &c., and Grace, Lordship, 
and Worship, used to the Clergy among the Pro- 
testants, it is a most blasphemous usurpation. For 
if they use Holiness and Grace, because these things 
ought to be in a Pope, or in a Bishop, how come 
they to usurp that peculiarly to themselves? 
Ought not holiness and grace to be in every Chris- 
tian? And so every Christian should say, Your 
Holiness, and Your Grace, one to another. Next, 
how can they in reason claim any more titles, tian 
Were practised and received by the apostles and 
primitive Christians, whose successors they pretend 
they are, and as whose successors (and no other- 
wise) themselves, I judge, will eonfess any honour 


of France, held under Charles the Ninth, in the|so far as theze are,.it shows they are not right 
year 1560, saith, that this harangue was well re- Christians, And James tells. us, that fighting pro-. 
marked, in that he used not the word [Majesty]'ceeds from the lusts. So.thatit weve fitter for 
invented by flatterers of late years. And yet this|Christians, by the Sword of Gad’s Spirit, to fight 
author minded not how his master Calvin used this| against their lusts, than by the prevaleney of their: 
flattering title to Francis the First, King of France;!lusts to destroy one another. Whatever honour: 
and not only so, but calls him Most Christian King, any might have attained of old under the Law this 
in the epistle to his Institutions ; though by his daily | way, we find under the Gospel Christians com- 
persecuting of the reformers, it was apparent, he | mended for suffering, not for fighting; neither did. 
was far from being such, even in Calvin’s own es-| any of Christ’s disciples, save one, offer outward 
teem. Surely the complying with such vain titles,|violense by the sword, im cutting off Maleus’s ear ;. 
imposed and introduced by antichrist, greatly |for which he reeeived no title of honour, but a just 
tended to stain the reformation, and to render it|reproof. Finally, if we look either to. the nature 
defective in many things. of this honour, the eause of it, the ways it is con- 
Lastly, All these titles and styles of honour are | veyed, the terms in which it is delivered, it cannot 
to be rejected by Christians, because they are to|be used by such as desire to be Christians in good 
seek the honour that comes from above, and not the earnest. 
honour that is from below: but these honours are The Crop of Maple Sugas— Swghun— 


not that honour that comes from above, bet ase Hunt's Merchant's Magazine estimates the crop 
Sam helow, Fer we hunw well ensagy wand te of maple sugar for the current year at 28,000 


dustry, and what pains men are at to get these ; : 
things, and what part it is that seeks after them, tous. The trees are tapped. in February to obteim, 








to wit, the proud, insolent, haughty, aspiring mind. | 


For judge, is it the meek and innocent Spirit of 
Christ that covets that honour? Is it that Spirit 
that must be of no reputation in this world, that 
has its conversation in heaven, that comes to have 
fellowship with the sons of God? _Is.it that Spirit, 
I say, that loves that honour, that seeks after that 


honour, that pleads for the upholding of that hon-. 
our, that frets, and rages, and fumes, when. it is de-. 


‘Let the Epistle of James he read. 


the product, and the process is usually completed, 
by the end of Marah. Aon intelligent judgment. 


* Hicrom, in bis epistle to Celant, admonisheth her;. 
that she wae to. be preferred to none for her nobility, for- 
the Christian. religion admits not of respect of persons ;; 
neither, are men. to be esteemed because of their out~ 
ward condition, but according to the disposition of the: 
mind to be esteemed either noble or base ; he that abey~ 
eth not sin, is free; who is strong im virtue, is noble 
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may therefore be fairly formed at this date, of the| measuring the mean temperature, an atmospherical! situated 12° or more from the geographical poles) 
aggregate yield, by the aid of careful comparison | clock. lis as low as zero. But the daily and yearly Tange 
with the ascertained products of former years, and} “In 1839, Jules Jiirgensen, a watchmaker in| of the thermometer at some places is very 

accurate observers generally concur in the opinion| Copenhagen, constructed an instrument for exhibit-| In India it may be zero before sunrise, and 139° 
that the foregoing is a moderate estimate, viz: 28,-|ing the mean temperature of a day, a month, or a|Fabr. at noon. In the interior of great continents 
000 tons, or 62,720,000 pounds. Maple sugar al-|year. It is a watch,in which the two metals of the| the climate may be what Buffon calls excessive, the 
ways command a higher price than cane sugar of|balance-wheel are so adjusted as to exaggerate the| thermometer remaining in summer at 88°, and sink. 


the same relative grade, and may, in the present] effects of a change of temperature instead of com-|ing in winter to —4°. 
instance, be fairly quoted at eight cents per pound.|pensating them, as in the usual construction. 


The aggregate of this current crop, is hence $5,- 
617,600. The habitat of the sugar-producing 
maple (Acer Succharinum) does not extend far 
south of Indiana, Ohio, and northern Pennsylva- 
nia, 





For “ The Friend.” 


Meteorology. 


(Continued from page 356.) 
ON METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
“* A series of observations, amounting to 54,750 


The 
more expansible metal, brass, is the interior lining, 


and the less expansible, platinum, the outside. To! 


the free ends of the ares of the balance-wheel, other 
compound ares of similar composition have been 
attached, so as to multiply the effect still more. 
The result is that a change of temperature of 1° 
Cent. alters the rate of the chronometer 32 seconds 
in 24 hours. One of these watch thermometers was 
presented through Arago to the French Academy 


in 1841, which was so sensitive that the change of; 


1° Cent. made a difference of 41 seconds during 


was made at Stockholm, extending over a period of| 24 hours. 


fifty years. Dr. Dalton observed in Great Britain 


“ Self-registering thermometers, not only of the 


for fifty years, and gathered together 200,000 ob-|mean temperature and the maximum and min- 
servations. Dr. Holyoke of Salem, Massachusetts, | ianwm temperatures, but of all the details, have 


observed for forty-three years, and amassed an| he 


immense capital of observations. But such indi-) The light acts upon a movable surface of sensitive 


vidual efforts, however extraordinary , and such paper, from which it is screened, partially, by the 
limited co-operation, were not sufficient for the ex-|thermometer tube ; the variable height of the 


en suggested since the invention of photography. 


In addition to this range in 
'the ean temperature of opposite seasons, there jg 
a still wider range in the possible temperature of 
single days. In July, 1848, the ships of the British 
| Expeditition, under Capt. Ross, were moored to an 
‘ice-field in the north of Greenland. But he writes: 
‘It will, perhaps, surprise you when you hear me 
state that it has been so warm during our stay here, 
that the men have been all working in their shirts, 
that is, without jackets or waistcoats, d la Medi. 
\terranean.’ The thermometer in Boston may, in 
the same year, rise to over 100° in summer, and 
sink to several degrees below zero in winter. 
(To be continued.) 
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For “ The Friend.” 
The Power of Truth inwardly Revealed. 


The following extracts are taken from an epistle 





| by Stephen Crisp. 


Except ye be born again, ye cannot see the 
kingdom of God; and if ye cannot see that, what 


igency. ‘Lhe directors of astronomical observato-| opaque mercury being indicated by the division|availeth it what else you see? For all sight, vi- 
ries slighted the claims which meteorology might|]ine between that part of the paper which the light) sion, and opening of things will not save or deliver 


have even on astronomy, not considering that the 
last refinements in the construction of instruments, 
the most solid masonry used in their foundations, 
and the greatest pains taken to neutralize the per- 


the lizht, caused by an abnormal density or humi-|perature; 2. of gravity or barometric pressure ;| and humility, 


has changed, and the part which has escaped.” 


DIVISION OF THE SUBJECT. 


your souls in the day of trial that will come upon , 


you for the trial of your faith. If your faith be 
such a one as stands in words and terms, though 


“Upon a review of the manifold phenomena pre-| never go true, yet it will fail you in that day, and 
sonal equation of observers, may be nullified by a|sented in the earth’s atmosphore, the subject natur-| yoy will not be able to stand. 


little strangeness in the atmospheric refraction of} ally divides itself under these heads :—1. of tem- 


Therefore, dear Friends, sink down in lowliness 
and wait to feel the power revealed 


dity which careful meteorological observations would] 8. of humidity ; 4. of motion; 5. of light; 6. of| jy you, which was revealed in us in the beginning, 
have indicated. ‘The French astronomer, Lalande, | electricity ; and 7. of magnetism. An eighth di-| 94 join your minds to it, in a living faith, that 


complained of the neglect of meteorology at the|vision might be added including what Kaemtz calls! 
‘ Well-placed weathereocks,’ he|p/ol/ematic phenomena.” 


observatories. 
says, ‘are very rare at Paris. There is none at 
the observatory, though I requested one on being 
appointed director; and I have thanked in the 
name of all observers, citizen Bois, tinman, who, 
having built a house on the Quai Des Augustins, 
has erected there a lofty and very movable weath- 
ercock, with letters indicating the four cardinal 
points, which will be on a line with a meridian I 
have traced out on the quay. Astronomers, when 
they go to the Institute or the Board of Longitude, 
will have an opportunity of seeing conveniently the 
direction of the wind; and the same advantage 
will be enjoyed by the inhabitants of that vast quay, 
of the Louvre, and the surrounding houses.’ 

“To economize the personnel of the equipment 
required for a well-appointed meteorological obser- 
vatory, various mechanical methods of taking the 
observations have been devised. It was proposed 
to get an exact average of the mean lemperature of 
a place by the mean raie of vibration of an uncom- 
pensating pendulum; and to find the mean baro- 
metric pressure by the mean rate of a compensating 
pendulum, subject only to the variable resistance 
of the medium, the mean density of which it was 
designed to measure. 

“ A thermometer-pendulum was constructed upon 
this principle in 1825, by Professor Grassmann, of 
Stettin. He also proposed to attach a mercurial 
or an air thermometer to the escapement in place 
of the common pendulum. The transfer of the fluid 
under the changes of temperature altered the centre 
of oscillation, and hence the rate of vibration. The 
comparison of the daily rates of such a clock and 
of an ordinary one, would supply the means of cal- 
culating the mean temperature of a day. 

“ Brewster called a contrivance of his own for 


















its heat is the sun. 
ditions, relating to the various positions of the earth 


the distribution of heat. 


“The grand source from which the earth derives 


in its orbit, exercise a controlling influence upon 
The yearly excursions, 
which the sun appears to make from tropic to tropic, 
on account of the inclination of the earth’s equa- 
tor to the plane of its orbit of revolution, make it 
necessary to distinguish between the isothermal 
lines (the lines, that is,of equal mean temperature) 
and the tsotheral and isochimenai lines (that is, the 
lines of equal swmmer and winter heat), and are 
sufficient to prevent the last two sets of lines, if not 
the first also, from conforming to parallels of lati- 
tude,” 


ON LOCAL INFLUENCES, AND ON EXTREMES OF 
TEMPERATURE, 


“ The elevation of places above the sea-level, the 
topography of the country, the humidity, the dis- 
tribution of land and water, and the prevalent 
winds, are among the local iufluences which inter- 
fere with the free operation of the astronomical 
conditions above mentioned, and give still greater 
complexity to those lines which represent, in a 
graphical form, the distribution of heat. A change 
of wind may alter the temperature by 40° Fabr. 
in less than a day. In midsummer, winter may be 
found, in a few hours, by ascending, and the slope 
of a mountain presents, in miniature, the changes 
of vegetation which, on the earth’s surface, are ex- 
panded over the six thousand miles of distance be- 
tween the equator and the poles. The mean tem- 
perature of the thermic equator is between 81° and 


you may come to experience its condemning power, 
to judge every vain thought and exalted desire, and 


ON TEMPERATURE AND THE SOURCE OF HEAT,| every idle word and evil action; that so by the pure 


|judgment of Truth you may come to witness a 


Therefore, astronomical con-| cleansing and a subduing of that nature that lust- 


eth unto disobedience of the righteous law of God 
in your hearts. As that nature is kept under the 
daily cross, it will weaken and die daily in you; 
jand the weaker it is made, the more you will feel 
\of the powerful quickenings of the word of God 
‘in your souls, and a tender life will spring up in 
| you, to your great comfort, that will be tender of 
'the glory of God, and of the honour and reputation 
|of your profession. 

| As you join herewith, you will be acquainted 
|with the travails of the true Zion, the mother of 
\us all, who brings not forth but through deep ex- 
ercises; and although this will take you off from 
the delights and pleasures, and loftiness of this 
world, yet the end will repay all your sorrow and 
travail, for this will bring you to know the word of 
Truth, and teach you to set a value upon it, and 
upon every testimony of it, beyond all transitory 
and fading things, whereas others who have lightly 
come by their profession, will lightly esteem it, and 
lightly let it go again. 

| Ep ‘ : , 

| ‘Therefore, my travail and ery is, that you might 
be wise unto salvation; and for that end do I send 
this to you that ye might be brought to try your 
foundations, every one in yourselves, before it be 
tried for you, for then it will be too late to come 
to the true foundation, or at least it will be through 
greater hardship. When the cry at midnight is 
heard, and the time of entrance cometh, it will be 





too late to buy oil to your lamps, and then such as 


have a lamp and no oil, will be shut out. There- 
fore prize your time, and examine yourselves, what 


\84° Fahr.: that of the thermic poles (which are|reason you have in yourselves, to make profession 
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THE FRIEND. 


a 


of the name and way of God, more than that you | emplary in their conduct and conversation amongst | was considered rather hasty, and the expression 
were educated therein, and brought up to it by |men, aud coming up in that plainness of spsech,|was defended by several Friends, who were anx- 
your parents, guardians or masters. behaviour and apparel, which highly becomes |ious it should be restored, which it was considered 

Have you ever felt the heavenly virtue of it|those in an especial manner, who are concerned in jinexpedient to accede to, as a departure from order, 
overshadowing your souls? and if you have, do you| managing the affairs of the church.” the alteration by the clerk being held to have been 
retain and keep the savour of it still upon your; We continue the account from the London settled. The next paragraph was that relating to 
spirits? Do you feel yourselves possessed of that|Friend. “The Yearly Meeting of Ministers and |the lending of Friends’ meeting-houses to other 
awe, fear and reverence of the Lord's presence, | Elders is iu future to meet at 5.30 P. M., on the|denominations, which has not heretofore been al- 
which the Lord’s people felt in the beginning of their|Second-day before the meeting at large, instead |lowed. It is proposed now to recommend Monthly 
day, and the faithful do still feel? Is the inward |of at 11 a. M., as hitherto. The subject of the| Meetings to exercise a wise discretion both as to 
enjoyment of the life of Truth a greater joy to| constitution of the Yearly Meeting was then intro-|the dending and the refusing to lend their meet- 
you than all your outward enjoyments? If so,|duced by John Pryor, the conference not having |ing-houses. The circumstance of the forms and 
then you will not sell it, or part with it for any-|proposed any alteration therein. J. P. thought| ceremonies, in the manner of worship of other pro- 
thing in this world. The testimonies which such|that all members of any Quarterly Meeting in | fessors, was not thought a sufficient ground for re- 
do have for the Truth, will not be traditional, but|Great Britain should also be considered members | fusal. 


aes es a. eee LD 


from a sensible convincement in themselves, so that|of the Yearly Mecting. The consideration of this | 


they will be able to say, these things have we re- 
ceived from the Lord, and they are the testimonies |It had been suggested, it appeared in the confer- 
of God manifested to usin the light of his Son|ence, but had not obtained much attention there ; 
Christ Jesus, in whom we have believed. 


Therefore, my dear Friends, trust not to the re-|to the position of Irish Friends in our Yearly Meet- 
solutions of your own spirits, without a sense of|ing. 


A number of Friends objected to the pro- 
posal, but the prevalent feeling of the meeting was 


view occupied most of the remainder of the sitting. |in its favour, and led to its adoption.” The pas- 


sage, as it stood in the rules before the proposed 
change, was this, “ It is the judgment of this meet- 


it being thought that some difficulty might arise as|ing, that our meeting-houses be not lent for the 


purposes of worship to those who make use of 


For some time during this afternoon’s sitting,|modes and forms, from which we are religiously 


the power, nor to a receiving the Truth by your/opinions on the subject seemed very evenly ba-| restrained.” 


education, but all wait to be made living and true|lanced, and the clerk was once about to proceed 


We continue the account from the British Friend. 


witnesses of the rising of the power in your own| with other business; but subsequently there was a|“‘ The manner of granting certificates to Friends 
hearts, and the carrying on of the power in your-|large preponderance of feeling in favour of the|travelling in the ministry occasioned not a little 


selves, regenerating you, and bringing you to that! proposed recognition of membership. 
birth that trusteth in nothing but in the Lord alone, | positions of Dublin and London Yearly Meetings 


The relative | discussion. 


As the rule now superseded stands, it 
was necessary that a Friend intending to visit Ire- 


and hath him for its support in the greatest exer- | entered largely into the deliberations. Some speak-|land, should have the concurrence of his Quarterly 
cises, Then shall ye stand and remain, and be ajers appeared to consider the former as occupying| Meeting. This was deemed unnecessary; and ex- 


generation, chosen of God, to bear his name and |a position similar to that of our Quarterly Meet- 


cept in the case of a minister visiting Scotland, and, 


testimony, and to commit it to the next generation. | ings, instancing its sending representatives, and a| besides the meetings of Friends, having a view of 





summary of its answers to the queries, Kc. 
thought that its members should, therefore, be on 


THE FRIEND. 


in regard to membership of the Yearly Meeting. 
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LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 


ae liance’ with the London Yearly Meeting is suffi- 


The prevailing view, however, was that the inde- jclerk, is to be sufficient. 
| pendent legislative powers which the Irish meeting 
possesses, give it quite a different character from | generally, but they gave way to the predominating 
our Quarterly Meetings, and that its peculiar ‘ al-| feeling, as already indicated.” The London Friend 


They | holding meetings with other professors, (when the 


concurrence of the Quarterly Meeting is recom- 


equal terms with those of our Quarterly Meetings,|mended,) the certificate of his Monthly Meeting 


(of men and women conjointly), signed by the 
Some expressed a pre- 
ference for certificates being signed by Friends 


says, “ The new recommendations as to the testi- 


Third-day afternoon.—The first subject on the|ciently recognized in its right to send representa-|monies [memorials] of ministers then came on. 


schedule was that of marriage. Our readers may |tives, coupled with that possessed by all its mem- 


remember that changes had recently been made jbers to attend and express their sentiments in our 


on this subject by London Yearly Meeting, which| Yearly Meeting. The paragraph on the constitu- 


will account for the slight alterations proposed this |tion of the latter meeting, as finally adopted, 


They clearly lay down that Monthly Meetings are 
not to feel themselves obliged to issue such docu- 
ments in all cases, and give Quarterly Meetings 
power to alter, to replace them with a document 


year. The London Friend says, “The proposals|makes therefore no change in the privileges of|of their own, or to altogether withhold them. They 


of the conference were mostly of a verbal charac-|Irish Friends, but recognizes as members of the 
ter, and their tendency was towards a lenient pro-| Yearly Meeting all those who are members of 


also give liberty to Monthly Meetings to prepare 
and send up testimonies concerning any Friend, 


cedure with delinquents. The declaration against| Quarterly or General Meetings, in Great Britain.” \though not a minister, whose services have been 


the marriage of first cousins is retained, but in a 
shorter form. 
question was asked as to whether the word ‘ deal-|boarding-school, was again introduced, and some 
ing’ implied disownment. 
it did not of necessity do so, but was applicable| given. 
generally to Monthly Meeting actions in cases of 


delinquency. Isaac Robson referred to the objec-|meetings for worship were held as usual, and in 


The subject of the pecuniary embarrassment of specially valuable to the church. 
In the course of the discussion, a} Friends, in Carolina, in relation to the debt on their)among whom were J. Grubb, T. Pumphrey, 8. 


Many Friends, 
Bewley, R. Charleton, J. Ford, and C. Kemp, 


It was determined that| further information relative to their condition was| would have preferred that such testimonies should 


cease to be sent up altogether; but the larger 


Fourth-day, Fifth mo. 29th.—In the morning, | number of speakers, including . Cornish, G@. Kemp, 


E. C. May, John Pease, 1. D. Bassett, and W. 


tionable practice followed, he found, by some|the afternoon the Yearly Meeting met at 4 o’clock,, Matthew, favoured the continuance of the prac- 
Friends of late—that of the bridegroom placing a|the British Friend says, “Commencing with a/tice, although many of them thought that greater 


ring on the finger of the bride during the perform-| paragraph under the head ‘ Quarterly Meetings,’ 
ance of the marriage ceremony. His remarks were|the continued consideration of the schedule of the 


concurred in, and strong disapprobation was also|conference occupied this sitting for upwards of|clusively eulogistic. 


expressed of the costly display which too often at-/four hours. 
tends the weddings of our more wealthy members. |cessarily to be altered in consequence of the change 
Alterations, mostly verbal, or intended to bring|in the queries, and caused little remark.” 

the wording of the printed regulations into con- 


care was needed in the preparation of such docu- 
ments—that they should be shorter, and less ex- 
R. Charleton thought the 





he paragraph in question bad ne-|sending up of testimonies for others than ministers 


would produce increased inconvenience, both from 
the difficulty it would entail on Monthly Meetings 


“ Next came the chapter titled ‘ Monthly Meet-|in selecting the individuals to be testified of, and 


formity with recognized practice, were then adopt-|ings,’ in which several paragraphs were brought | from the additional time required for reading the 


ed under the heads ‘ masters and mistresses,’ and | under review. 
,’ 


The first was in reference to the| documents in the Yearly Meeting. The recom- 


‘Meeting for Sufferings.’ The special qualification acknowledgment of ministers by Monthly Meetings, | mendations were substantially adopted as they 


for membership in the latter of ‘ coming up in plain-|in which the words ‘ wisdom of truth’ were em- 
hess of speech, behaviour and apparel,’ is omitted, 


‘came from the conference. A question then arose 


ployed, as in the present edition of the rules. A|as to printing the testimonies sent up this year, and 


ut conformity is required to our religious views|Friend [John Bright] objected to the phrase on| after much deliberation it was concluded not to print 


and practices.” 


The paragraph, as it stood before| account of its conventional signification, and as|them. ‘The future practice in this respect remains 


the conference altered it, closed thus “That such | being unintelligible beyond the limits of the society. | undecided, also the question whether any individual 

On looking at the paragraph, the clerk thougitt | or meeting has power to publish a testimony which, 
when sent up, the Yearly Meeting bas declined to 
print. Some alterations of a verbal character were 


ouly may be nominated as are faithful in the seve- 


tal branches of our christian testimony against|the words might be spared without impairing the| 
tithes, bearing arms, and oaths, and are also ex-|sense, and he erased them. His doing so, however, 
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adopted in the paragraph on elders and overseers.” 
“Two recommendations were proposed and adopt- 
ed in regard to the membership of young persons. 
By the first, Monthly Meetings are empowered, in 
case of parents ceasing to be members, and there 
appearing no probability that the children will be 
brought up as Friends, to discontinue the latter as 
members at any time before they are fourteen years 
of age. By the second, it is in effect provided 
that where both parents were members at the time 
of their marriage, and the children are likely to 
be brought up as Friends, the latter shall be ac- 
counted members.” 


(To be continued.) 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Congress. —A bill has been passed to enforce the col- 
lection of the revenue at the Southern ports ; it is sub- 
stantially the bill of 1832, with some additional pro- 
visions. A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to borrow $250,000,000, passed the House of 
Representatives, by a vote of 149 to 5. He is autho- 
rized to issue certificates of stock, and treasury notes in 
various forms and denominations, both with and with- 
out interest. The Senate, by a vote of 32 to 10, has 
expelled all the Senators from the seceded States, whose 
terms had not already expired. It has also, by a vote of 
35 to 5, admitted W. B. Wiley and J. S. Carlile as Sen- 
ators from Virginia, in place of Mason and Hunter, to 
fill whose places they have been chosen by the legisla- 
ture of the re-organized State. A bill has also passed 
authorizing the President to accept the services of such 
number of volunteers, not exceeding 500,000, as he may 
deem necessary for the suppression of insurrection, and 
protecting the public property. The volunteers are to 
serve three years if required. The House of Represen- 
tatives has passed a bill, making appropriations for the 
army and navy, amounting in the aggregate to $191,- 
000,000. A bill to define and punish conspiracy against 
the U. S. government, also passed the House with only 
seven negative votes. A resolution pledging Congress 
to vote any amount of money, and any number of men, 
which may be necessary to insure the effectual suppres- 
sion of the present rebellion, and the permanent restora- 
tion of the federal authority everywhere within the limits 
and jurisdiction of the United States, passed the House, 
by nearly a unanimous vote. 

Army Movements.—The federal forces in western Vir- 
ginia have thus far kept the rebels effectually in check. 
An engagement took place on the 11th inst., at Rich’s 
mountain near Beverly, in which the rebels suffered 
severely, a large number of them being killed and 
wounded. A body of 600 of the rebel troops subse- 
quently surrendered themselves prisoners. Gen. M‘Clel- 
lan had taken in all nearly 1000 prisoners. On the part 
of the federal troops, 11 were killed, and 35 wounded. 
The rebel army, under Gen. Garnet, immediately after 
the battle, retreated eastward, being closely followed by 
a column of the federal forces. The Southern army was 
overtaken about eight miles from St. George, in Tucker 
county, and again defeated, Gen. Garnet being among 
the killed.—A severe engagement took place near 
Carthage, Missouri, between a part of Gen. Lyon’s troops 
and a large body of the rebels, in which the latter lost 
several hundred men; that of the U.S. troops is stated 
at 57 in killed, wounded and missing. The secessonists 
were in arms in various parts of Missouri, and collisions 
with the Union forces attended with bloodshed, were of 
frequent occurrence.—The secession army, under Gen 
Johnston, at the last accounts, remained near Winches- 
ter, Va.; it had been increased, as was supposed, to 
over 30,000 men. Gen. Patterson’s army remained at 
Martinsburg; it had been reinforced, and numbered 
about 25,000 men. More Northern troops had arrived 
at Washington, and a number of additional regiments 
had crossed into Virginia. Nothing of moment had 
transpired in the neighbourhood of Norfolk. The inci- 
dents of a state of civil war are sufficiently painful, even 
as thus slightly sketched, but it should not escape our 
notice as a remarkable fact, that the ravages attending 
it, have, so far, been very small indeed, compared with 
the warlike preparations on both sides. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 565. 
were adults, and 399 children. 
hold about $45,000,000 in specie. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 406. Cholera in- 
fantum, 53 ; consumption, 40; debility, 27 ; scarlet fever, 
24; convulsions, 23; small-pox, 21. 


Of these, 166 
The New York banks 


Southern Privateers.—The privateer “ Jeff. Davis,” for- 
merly the slaver Echo, has recently captured five North- 
ern vessels, and the Sumter of New Orleans, which 
lately eluded the blockade of that port, and got to sea, 
has taken, in a short cruise, no less than eight vessels, 
seven of which were run into the port of Cienfuegos, 
and one, a large ship, was burned off the Isle of Pines 
after being plundered. These last captures make a 
total of forty-one vessels, which so far are known to 
have fallen into the hands of the rebels. Commodore 
Stringham has issued a letter of instructions to ship- 
masters, which advises such as are coming from the 
West Indies and the Gulf of Mexico to keep on the outer 
edge of the gulf-stream, believing they would run much 
less risk of capture. The U.S. Secretary of State has 
made a reclamation on the Spanish government for the 
surrender of the vessels carried into Cienfuegos by the 
pirate Sumter, and no doubt is entertained of their re- 
lease with their cargoes, and of the prohibition of the 
entrance of the Confederate privateers into Spanish ports 
hereafter. 

Southern Post Routes.—tt appears from calculations at 
the Post-office department, that the yearly income from 
postage in the seceded States amounted to only $900,- 
000, while the expenses exceeded this sum about $3,- 
000,000, all of which is now saved to the United States. 

Tobacco and Cotton.—The staples of the South, says a 
late number of the Indianapolis Sentinel, are arriving 
in quantities at this point daily, ordered for Eastern 
shipment. On a single day one hundred and six car 
loads were despatched, leaving seventy loaded cars for 
the train of next day. 

Government Loans.—The Secretary of the Treasury 
having last week applied for a loan of five millions of 
dollars, in exchange for treasury notes of short date, the 
whole amount was taken in New York, at par and within 
forty minutes after the books were opened. The loan 
was taken by about forty subscribers, principally by the 
large banks, 

The Markets—The grain markets in our seaports have 
fallen to a low figure. The following were the quota- 
tions on the 15th inst. Jew York—White wheat, $1.13 
a $1.18; red Western, $1.04 a $1.10; spring wheat, 70 
cts. a 85 cls.; oats, 29 cts. a 314 cts.; mixed corn, 41 
cts. a 44 cts.; white round, 47 cts.a 50 cts. DPhiladel- 


phia—White wheat, $1.18 a $1.25; Pennsylvania red, 


$1.10 a $1.13; prime corn, 53 cts.; mixed, 48 cts. a 49 
cts.; Oats, 28 cts. 

Tennessce.—The legislature refused to take any action 
upon the memorial of East Tennessee, in favour of a 
separation from the rest of the State. Troops have been 
sent from the western part of Tennessee to prevent fur- 
ther movements of the Union party in the east. 

The Blockading Fleet is said to consist of 37 regular 
men of war and 39 steam gun-boats, with a total arma- 
ment of 720 guns and 10,113 men. The extent of coast, 
and the number of ports, to be watched, is however so 
great, that it is impossible wholly to prevent the entrance 
and departure of vessels. 

Foreign.—Dates from England to the 3d inst. 
great fire at London had not been extinguished. 

The Liverpool cotton market was active, with a small 
advance in rates. 

The Manchester advices were favourable. 
steady, with a fair demand. In wheat, a slight advance 
in best qualities. Consols, 89} a 89}. The London 
money market was active. 

The French harvest would be completed by the mid- 
dle of the month. Letters from Algeria say, that the 
grain crops have been totally destroyed in some dis- 
tricts. Thirty-five glass furnaces at Charleroi had been 
stopped, in consequence of the cessation of orders from 
the United States. 

It had been definitely resolved at a cabinet council 
at Vienna not to accept the Hungarian address. A 
royal rescript had been sent to the Hungarian Diet, in 
which the address is stigmatized as disloyal and hostile 
to the rights of the crown. The Diet was requested to 
alter the form and contents of the address, and will be 
dissolved if it refuses. 

An English frigate had anchored at Constantinople, 
after obtaining from the Porte the firman required by 
the convention relative to the straits of the Dardanelles. 

The Sultan had introduced great reforms in the im- 
perial household. Five bundred servants were dismissed, 
and the civil list greatly reduced. 


The 


Breadstuffs 


RECEIPTS. 
Received from Asa Garretson, agt., U., for John 
Doudna, $5, to 39, vol. +5, for Barclay Smith, $2, to 


45, vol. 35; from E. Hollingsworth, agt., O., for John 
Burgess, $2, vol. 33. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


These Seminaries will, it is expected, be re-open 
after the summer vacation, on or near the Ist of Ninth 
month next, the Boys’ school being situated on Che 
street, west of Eighth, and the Girls’ school on Seventh 
street, between Cherry and Race streets. 

The Course of Instruction now adopted in the Boys’ 
school, embraces, besides the ordinary branches, a selec. 
tion of more advanced mathematical, scientific and 
classical studies, on the satisfactory completion of which 
the pupil will be entitled to a diploma, or certificate of 
scholarship. 

During the winter months, lectures on scientific sub. 
jects are regularly delivered, illustrated by appropriate 
apparatus and experiments. 

The Course of Study at the Girls’ school embraces, in 
addition to the elementary branches—Algebra, Geome. 
try, History, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, 
Physiology, Natural History, Botany, Physical Geo- 
graphy, Mental Philosophy, Etymology, Rhetoric, and 
Composition. Instruction is also given in Trigonome- 
try, Mensuration, and the French and Latin languages, 

As the proper classification of the scholars, early in 
the session, is important, it is desirable that those who 
intend to enter pupils for the coming term, should do so 
as early in the session as possible. Application may be 
made on the opening of the schools, to Josepa W. Atp- 
ricH, the Principal of the Boys’ school, and to Margarst 
LicuTFoot, the Principal of the Girls’ school. 

With the present arrangements, it is believed that 
these schools offer unusual advantages to Friends, for 
the liberal education of their children, and at a very mo- 
derate cost. Their attention is also invited to the pri- 
mary schools in the Northern and Western Districts, 
where provision is made for the careful elementary in- 
struction of children too young.to enter the principal 
schools. On behalf of the Committee, 

Joun Carter, Clerk. 

Philad., Seventh mo., 1861. 


FRIENDS’ INDIAN INSTITUTE, TUNESSASSAH. 


A man and a woman Friend are wanted to aid in con- 
ducting this Institution. A man and his wife would be 
preferred, one of whom shouid be qualified to teach in 
the school. Apply to Espenezer Worta, 

Marshalton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Tos. Wistar, 
Fox Chase, Philadelphia Co., Pa. 
Jorn Evans, 
Oakdale P. O., Delaware Co., Pa. 


Philad., Second mo. 5th, 1861. 
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Diep, on the 25th of the Fourth month last, Cates 
Stroup; an esteemed member of Wilmington Monthly 
Meeting, in the seventy-fourth year of his age. 

——, on the 2Ist of Sixth month, 1861, at the resi- 
dence of her son-in-law Thomas Wickersham, EvizaBeTa 
Jones, widow of the late Joseph Jones ; member and 
overseer of New Garden Monthly Meeting, aged seventy- 
one years. Her meek and upright deportment endeared 
her to a large circle of relatives and friends, who have 
the consoling evidence, that their loss is her eternal 

ain. 

i , in Philadelphia, on the 6th inst., after an illness 
of only four days, Exizaseta Tayior Trors, in the 
twenty-fifth year of her age; a member of Burlington 
Monthly Meeting, New Jersey, and widow of the late 
John T. Troth. This dear young Friend had, from & 
child, been much attached to the doctrines of the So- 
ciety of Friends, and derived great enjoyment from 
perusing their writings. Since the sudden death of her 
beloved companion in the Eleventh month last, her 
health, which had always been delicate, was evidently 
becoming more feeble, and her mind more serious, the 
Holy Scriptures and other religious books being her 
frequent companions. The love expressed for ber Sa- 
viour a few hours before her cloze, together with the 
quiet, peaceful and resigned state of her mind, was evi- 
dence to those who stood round her bed, that her change 
was a happy one. ; 
, on the 12th inst., at Rahway, N. J., at the resi- 
dence of her father Joel Wilson, Mercite W. TowNsEND, 
wife of Joseph S. Townsend, in the thirty-first year of 
her age; a member of Rahway and Plainfield Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. She bore an illness of several 
months with patience, and was enabled to give the con- 
soling evidence, that her end was peace. 
eer 
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PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 





